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Dear Boys, dear Girls: 


Now we begin to think of Christmas and Santa Claus. 


If I should ask you, “What is Christmas?” all of you at once 
would answer, “Christmas is the day when we especially remember 


the birth of Jesus, the Christ.” 

If I should ask you, ‘“‘Who is Santa Claus?” not all of you would 
give me the same answer. 

Some of you would say that Santa Claus is the one who gives 
without being seen; others would say that Santa Claus is Father. 

A great many of you would tell me that Santa Claus is a merry 
expression of the love and the good will that makes us give at 
Christmas time, to celebrate God’s gift of the Christ to us. 

If you should ask me who Santa Claus is, I would say that I 
agree with the last definition, given above. 

A merry Christmas to each of you, in the loving spirit of giv- 
ing that brought the Christ to earth. 


With love, 
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y I place upon my window sill, 
my To gleam, as on that holy night, 
The Christ gleam lit Judean hill. 


WU ~This candle, Lord, is as a fame 


That lights my heart to welcome 
Thee: 

= Sweet Lord, come, ever to abide 
Within the house that shelters me. 
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Once on a time in the long ago, 
When trees and ground were covered with 
snow, 


There lived in the village of Tuskinlaus 
A kind old man by the name of Claus. 


All the day long, as he swung his helve, 

He thought about his grandchildren twelve. 
He worked in the forest, among the trees, 
And as he labored his thoughts were these: 


“There's not a thing to at all compare 

With peace that comes whenever we share 

The gifts that are ours with the girls and 
boys; 

Then their cheer is ours, and ours their joys. 
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2 oe all of my life I have worked 
\ and saved; 
¥ y Now a road to their hearts I have 
surely paved. 
I'll call to my cottage girls and boys, 
And give them candies and nuts and 
toys. 


“Tl do my best that my gifts may 
please, 

And hang them up on one of these 
trees. 

A lovely young fir tree he chose with 
care, 


And then he whistled the children \ 
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° sa They squealed with joy, and they laughed 

lea with glee! 

‘ a They danced around the beautiful tree! 

; Mic They grabbed dear Grandpa and called him 
saint! 


> ———— They hugged and kissed him without re- 


straint! 


~———_ “That cash,” said he, “I could scarce invest 
newts: Ti way more pleasing, must be confessed. 
~~ Next year I will visit each farm and town, 
ae With gifts for others, white, black, and 


— brown.’ 


-_—— ~~ He kept his word and he found no lack 
_——_ Of gifts to put in his Christmas pack. 
, ae So out and all over, where man is found, 


” He scatters his love gifts all around. 
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CAs Happy as Kings 


By BARBARA BOUCHERE 


WHAT THE Story HAs SAID 
Maridel Geralda Rousselles is the daughter of the Marquis and the Machioness of 


Rousselles. 


From babyhood, she has had her own way. She is now ten years old. She 


is unhappy and makes every one around her unhappy because she has not learned the 


secret of happiness. 


The Marquis has taken her to visit his old nurse, Susanne. 


Susanne is teaching Maridel that happiness can be found in simple pleasures and in 


helping others. 


Maridel has had one lesson and is eager to know what comes next. 


PART III 
Chapter 1 
Susanne clapped her hands as she boxes, and her racks of beautiful 
looked at Geralda-for-Short, wrapped clothes. “And when I’m eighteen,” she 


so gayly in her oilcloth apron, and she 
said, “Why, next comes a tea towel!” 
She found a red and white one that 
looked like a checkerboard. 

“A tea towel! Whatever is it for?” 
cried the child. 

“Well, well, your education has been 
neglected. A tea towel is used in a 
very honorable and ancient game, one 
that really never grows tiresome, how- 
ever, providing two good 
talkers play it together,” 
Susanne answered. She 
dipped the green plates and 
cups into steaming water. 
“You dry them quickly on 
your towel and then stand 
the plates on the plate rail, 


declared, hanging up the last cup, “my 
father is going to buy me emeralds and 
a point lace gown, and I shall be pre- 
sented at the Spanish court; but it’s 
very dull at the manor,” she added, the 
lonely wishing look again shadowing 
her eyes. “At the manor there’s noth- 


ing to do; nothing at all to do.” 
Susanne, shaking her wise head back 
and forth, made a clucking sound with 


and hang the cups below 
them, on these tiny hooks 
—like this,” she explained. 
“Now then, if you are a 
good talker, while you are 
polishing the dishes you 
may tell me about Valerie Manor.” 
The little girl’s fingers trembled with 
eagerness and awkwardness. Never 
before had she dried cups and hung 
them against a wall. While she worked 
her eyes shone with a new light, and 
while her hands were busy she told 
about her play room, with its silver 
and crystal chandeliers, the AX®olian 
harp that hung in the balcony, her music 


The little girl’s fin- 
gers trembled with 
eagerness. 
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her lips. “Poor child,” she exclaimed, 
“with so much that is worthless, and 
so little that is—real.” 

“But ’m not poor,” cried Geralda- 
for-Short, her temper breaking loose. 
But then her temper was always break- 
ing loose on short notice, just like a 
runaway horse. “Indeed I’m very, very 
rich,” she hurried to add. “My father 
owns houses and lands and ships, and 
has a great deal of money—I heard my 
governess say so. She says I’m the 
richest child in the province.” 

“Ah, indeed!” murmured Susanne, 
looking pityingly at Geralda-for-Short. 
Suddenly Susanne’s sweet face bright- 
ened. “That makes me think of Dearie 
Lou. Such a rich little girl is Dearie 
Lou, quite the richest child on all Ron- 
del hill. She does not always have but- 
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ter on her bread, and I’m quite sure she 
never, never has had a pair of silk 
stockings; nevertheless, she is quite the 
richest child on Rondel hill. I doubt if 
all of France has a richer.” 

“That sounds very absurd to me,” 
cried the marquis’ daughter, whose 
manners had been nearly spoiled by bad 
temper. “I should like to see this— 
Dearie Lou!” 

“You shall, and very soon,” promised 
Susanne, rubbing up the stove with a 
woolly cloth. “You will love her, for 
her heart is made of pure, golden sun- 
shine, and all the day she sings, in her 
mean little house, sings like the night- 
ingale. But first let us pull our chairs 
to the fire and have a cozy chat.” 

Even though it was only early Sep- 
tember, Susanne threw some chips on 


“May I help?” 
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the sitting room hearth, and she and 
Geralda drew their chairs to the blaze. 
“Now,” said the little woman in her 
coaxingest voice, “think of all the 
things you like to do with your hands, 
and tell me what you like to do best.” 

Oh, dear! What an embarrassing 
moment! Because when Geralda-for- 
Short really thought, she knew that she 
had never done anything with her hands 
that was worth remembering, for, with 
a maid to brush her hair and keep her 
clothes like those of a princess, she had 
never even learned the fun of playing 
with her hair or of sewing on a button. 
Often she had watched Mardi, with a 
long spiky needle, sewing bright wools 
into a sampler, and she had longed to 
touch the needle, but was not allowed 
to, for the daughter of a marquis could 
not have her fingers worn with needle 
pricks! 

Tears stung Maridel Geralda’s eyes, 
and she hung her head, for indeed, 
although she was the richest child in 
the province, she could do nothing with 
her hands. Remembering what The 
Three Dreadfuls had taught her, she 
said, “At the manor house everything 


is very dull, and there is nothing to do 
| —nothing at all!” 
cheeks were teary. 


The little girl’s 


“There, there, ma mignonne!” cried 


! Susanne, choosing the very sweetest 


French endearment. “I shall help you 
to find a precious treasure—your hands. 
There must be something 


- that you should like to do with those 
eight fingers and those two neat little 


thumbs!” 

Geralda’s eyes began to shine with a 
light that came straight from her eager 
heart. “I—I should like to sew some- 
thing with gay colors and a long, spiky 
needle, but—but my fingers. A mar- 
quis’ daughter does not dare to spoil 
her hands.” 

“Pooh!” scoffed Susanne, “You’re not 
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a marquis’ daughter today; you’re just 
my Geralda-for-Short, and what are a 
few raggedy pricks to the fun of sewing 
with a spiky needle? Besides, your fin- 
gers will always mend.” At _ that, 
Susanne laughed merrily, as though 
greatly pleased with what she had said; 
and, reaching deep into a pocket, she 
drew out a needle case completely filled 
with spiky needles. From another 
pocket she drew a small bag of colored 
yarns. 

“Pick out your favorite colors, my 
dear,” she said, and off she hurried, 
clap-clapping up the tiny stairs to the 
toy shop that was tucked away cosily 
under the eaves, for Susanne earned 
her modest living by making gay aprons 
and doll dresses, by painting toy wind- 
mills, wee furniture, ducks, and geese 
for the toy shops of Rouen. That is 
how she came to have such wonderful 
pockets filled with such endless sur- 
prises. 

In a moment she returned, carrying 
a pair of tailor’s scissors in one hand 
and a white cardboard, the size of a 
dinner napkin, in the other. She cut 
the cardboard into twenty neat squares, 
and with a red crayon wrote a word on 
the back of each. ‘Now, choose three 
cards,” she said, turning them over to 
hide the writing. 

Geralda-for-Short very deliberately 
chose three cards from the long row of 
twenty, and, turning them over, read: 
things, The, happy. For a moment dis- 
appointment clouded her eyes, for the 
words meant nothing to her. But Su- 
sanne appeared highly pleased. ‘‘What 
a nice beginning!”’ she said, tucking the 
rest of the cards into a deep pocket and 
selecting the longest and spikiest of 
needles from her case. “Now I will 


teach you how to sew over the words 
with wool,” she said, and she threaded 
“When you have 


the needle with blue. 


x 


finished all twenty, they will tell you a 
secret as real as light.” 

As she sewed, up and down, up and 
down, through the stiff cardboard, the 
little girl’s cheeks grew pinker still, and, 
all to herself, she hummed a little song, 
for sewing with a spiky needle and col- 
ored yarn was more fun than she had 
dreamed it could be. 

The storm, with a bundle of black 
clouds on its back, had passed and was 
well on its way to Belle Isle, when Ger- 
alda-for-Short finished her last stitch. 

“Aie! Aie! It’s nearly 6 o’clock!” 
exclaimed Susanne. “You must have a 
nap, and afterwards we shall have a 
beautiful dinner of omelet, water cress, 
gingerbread, and milk. In half an hour 
I will let you lay the table, and after we 
have dined we shall call for a moment 
on Dearie Lou.” 


Sewing with a spiky needle and 
colored yarn. 
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Chapter 2 


As Geralda-for-Short lay in her wee 
attic bedroom, she hugged herself for 
joy, for in one short afternoon she had 
worn a play apron with yellow tulips 
painted in the border, had wiped cups 
and hung them against the wall, and 
sewed three words of a secret as rea! 
as light! And more fun was coming, 
for next she would lay a table, and after 
dinner she would call on Dearie Lou! 
She hugged herself again, and as she 
slipped into sleep her face was all 
sugared over with smiles. 

As Geralda-for-Short lay sleeping in 
the peasant bed, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Rousselles sat talking in the 
library of Valerie Manor. “My dear,” 
declared the marquis, “such a rain | 
have never seen in all of France. By 
good fortune, however, it has aided me 
in the working of my plan, for passage 
has been cut off between the low road 
and Rondel hill. It is my hope that, 
while the Martine bridge is mending 
and the high road is drying, Susanne 
will work her wonders with our child.” 

“T miss her cruelly!” cried the beau- 
tiful mother, melting into tears. “Are 
you quite sure that she is happy?” 

“She is indeed happy,” declared the 
marquis, and he tried to tell the mar- 
chioness of Geralda’s first very real 
smile, which he had carried away for 
a treasure. 

And while Geralda-for-Short lay 
sleeping, Susanne, with 
her feet tucked into 
wooden shoes, her skirts 
pinned high over her 
green petticoat, was put- 
ting her garden to bed. 
With pieces of sacking she 
covered her tomato vines 
against early frost. She 
tied up the leaning holly- 
hocks and whispered to 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Flying High 


CA Christmas Story 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


One bright afternoon Mr. Cyrus 
Bunty, dressed in his best topcoat and 
hat, strolled down lower Sea View ave- 
nue. At sight of the shops with their 
dingy paint and their hodgepodge win- 
dows, an idea lighted his small, blue eyes. 

“IT shall have me a fine shop here, on 
a likely corner,” he said to himself. 
“There shall be blue tiles on the front 
of it and a smart red door, and I shall 
make a great catch of the rich folk that 
live on the upper avenue, for Cyrus 
Bunty shall carry only the best on his 
He shall charge for them too, 


that is not willing to pay a few cents 
more for the best? But much will de- 
pend on the boy that works at Cyrus 
Very much will de- 
pend upon that boy! He will needs 
have an eye out for the rich.” 
The new plan putting spring into his 
heels, the little man turned and walked 
up the avenue. Two miles to the north 
the street widened, and white stone and 
stucco houses looked out across still 
gardens. The upper avenue was called 
the Sea View colony. Famous people 
lived there—people who wrote plays 
and songs and books, people who painted 


_ pictures. Cyrus Bunty’s eyes glistened. 
_ These should be the folk to buy at his 


shop, his shop with blue tiles on the 
front of it and the smart red door! But 
much would depend on the boy who 
helped at the counter. 

The shopkeeper walked to the very 
head of the colony. On a gentle knoll 
sat a Spanish house with a sunken gar- 
den in front. Here lived young Mr. 
Alcott Chamberlain, the artist, who 
came every year to the colony, to paint 


the winter sea. His blue sea pictures 
had gone across the world, and had 
brought him fortune as well as fame. 

Cyrus smiled as he walked away. 
“Watch sharp, Cyrus,” he said, “and 
the young Mr. Alcott Chamberlain shall 
one day be your best customer. He shall 
be your great catch, for he is the col- 
ony’s leader: where he buys, the rest 
will also buy.” Cyrus walked briskly, 
full of plans. Ah, well he knew that 
the young artist loved the taste of good 
things. Full would Cyrus stock his new 
shop with every dainty! There should 
be imported foods in cans, Persian 
melons, shining avocados, guavas, pome- 
granates, nectarines kissed red by the 
summer sun, and pale green lady finger 
grapes, to mention only a few of all the 
fine goods he would offer. All such delica- 
cies, dressed in shirrings of white crepe 
paper, should fill his new show windows. 

Soon he would prosper; soon would 
he be ready to set away a tidy sum. 
But much would depend on the boy be- 
hind his counter. 

Now, while Cyrus was building his 
shop with the blue tiled front and the 
smart red door, across the hills in lovely 
Santa Del Rio, Roddy Sinclair, with his 
steady eyes and his mop of light, wavy 
hair, was fast growing up. He was 
sure that since that early spring day 
when he had first begun “to take care 
of Mother,” he had grown at least two 
inches. The scales at Henderson’s 
showed him eight pounds heavier, and 
no boy of thirteen could have been 
prouder of his muscle than was Roddy. 
Often his father’s last gentle words 
came whispering back: “You'll take 
care of Mother, won’t you, Son?” 
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They had sold the house in Santa Del 
Rio. To save Mother, Roddy himself, 
with a tight feeling in his throat, had 
locked the oak door against the dear, 
gracious rooms that had once been so 
full of love and laughing. 

They had bought a wee house in Sea 
View, colored pink like a petunia, with 
a saucy checkered roof. But wee 
houses colored pink like petunias were 
not to be had for nothing. Mother’s 
eyes had grown misty and a little glad 
at first sight of the wee house with its 
rambler rose. “Do you think we can 
manage it, Roddy,” she had asked, “just 
you and I?” 

“Of course we can,” he had answered. 
And it was at that moment that he had 
first felt that the muscles of his arms 
were growing hard. 

They formed a company made up of 


“Do you think we can manage it, Roddy,” 


she had asked, “just you and I?” 
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Roddy Sinclair and his mother, Marga- 
ret Sinclair. Margaret Sinclair was to 
give music lessons to the Sea View chil- 
dren. Before a month passed, little 
hands were chasing each other up anc 
down the old keyboard while Margaret 
Sinclair counted, “One, two, three, four. 
One, two, three, four.” A slow stream 
of dollars came creeping into the house 
colored pink like a petunia, and Mother 
grew glad and merry again. 

Soon there were apples in the cellar; 
bread and cookies and butter and milk 
—everything that a hungry boy liked— 
filled the cupboard, but he, Roddy, jun- 
ior partner of the company, was offer- 
ing to the cause nothing but a marvel- 
ous appetite! Then camea plan. There 
were part-time classes in Sea View. 
He would go to school all morning and 
work with his hands all afternoon! 
That night he spied Cyrus Bunty’s 
ad in the Sea View Evening News. 
It seemed asking especially for 
Roddy, for it said: 

Wanted, a bright, well-man- 
nered boy to work half days. 
Cyrus Bunty, 
48 Sea View ave. 

The next afternoon the junior 
and senior partners of the Sinclair 
company walked together to the 
gate. At a sound in the sky they 
looked up, to see a flock of geese 
flying out of the north land. 

“They’ve no doubt come a great 
many miles since dawn,” said 
Mother. ‘“Aren’t they wonderful, 
Roddy? High, and straight as an 
arrow they fly, never failing to 
reach their goal, because they fly 
always by a perfect rule; they 
never endanger their success by 
letting themselves be misled.” 

The birds’ faint call again came 
down to Roddy and Mother. The 
birds’ nice formation and _ their 
steady progress across the sky 
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seemed to prove that they flew by 
some perfect rule. 

Roddy reached Cyrus Bunty’s, 
eager and out of breath. “I—I saw 
your ad, Sir,” he explained. “May 
1—I’ll do my best to please you.” 

Cyrus Bunty peered sharply into 
the boy’s clear eyes. “You look like 
a good boy,” Cyrus said. ‘We shall 
see if you know people. There are 
the rich ones and there are the poor 
ones; I would have only the rich for 
my customers, so look to your wits 
and your manners, and mind you 
keep a sharp eye for Mr. Alcott 
Chamberlain. The richest man ‘in 
the colony, is Mr. Chamberlain. He 
shall be my great catch, for where 


An unhappy feeling stole over 
Roddy as he dusted the counters, 


sounded all wrong! 
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Little hints of Christmas stole At the door stood the imposing Mr. Chamberlain. 


During the month 

Cyrus discovered that the poor of Sea 
View as well as the rich loved a beauti- 
ful store and the taste of good things. 
They came each day, their eyes filled 
with longing. There was Sarah, the lit- 
tle sewing girl who came every evening 
to buy, from her slim purse, a single 
fragrant orange. There was Grandma 
Shepherd in her thin jacket, who hung 


_ wistfully over the booth of white-faced 
- cauliflower and late melons. 
old Jerry in his red muffler and dingy 


There was 


hat—Jerry who worked all day in a 
paper mill. Jerry loved Bunty’s fine 
potted cheeses. 

The poor of the street came flocking 
in, filling the aisles with their baskets 
and crowding the few rich who came 
in their cars to buy of Bunty’s fine 
stock. To the rich, Cyrus Bunty bowed 
and said flattering things. Of the poor 


he cried: “‘They’ve nothing but dimes 
to spend! Bah! How they clutter my 
shop!” 

But Roddy waited upon them pa- 
tiently, in spite of Cyrus’ hot words, 
and each time that he served the poor, 
the lame, and the tired, Roddy felt as 
if he, like the geese, were flying safe and 
high by some sure principle. 

The days slid away swiftly, and the 
junior partner found that he was mak- 
ing good. Each week he carried jin- 
gling coins to the wee house, to help 
buy oak wood for its fireplace and good 
things for its cupboard. But, best of 
all, in spite of Cyrus, he was flying high. 

Of a sudden, Sea View avenue was 
full of Christmas lights and the smell 
of fresh cut cedar trees. Two days be- 
fore Christmas found Cyrus’ shop gay 
with red pepper berries and festoons 
of green, while every tempting food and 
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sweet to be imagined was there. Late 
afternoon found Cyrus perched on a 
ladder, painting, with red, the lattice 
of his pastry booth. But so occupied 
was Cyrus with watching the door for 
the possible appearance of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, that he lost his balance and 
fell, with the paint, in a sorry heap. 
Rage made his small eyes burn like 
points of fire, for it was at this unfa- 
vorable moment that the famous Mr. 
Chamberlain, dressed in riding clothes 
and twirling his quirt, opened the smart 
red door. Cyrus, dripping paint, hur- 
ried from sight, but he made an em- 


_ phatic sign to Roddy: “Hist, boy! It 


is he!” 

But Roddy was very busy at that mo- 
ment, for there at the counter stood lit- 
tle Sarah, counting her’ dimes and won- 
dering whether she could buy six of the 
wonderful oranges, or had she better 
buy dried figs and a small bag of 
sweets for Christmas? And there was 
Grandma Shepherd with a crisp two 
dollar bill! With Roddy’s help in the 
choosing, she might fill her basket with 
good things. And there also was Jerry, 
in his dingy hat. How his feet dragged 


tonight! 
From the rear Roddy heard smoth- 
ered exclamations: “Hist! Look 


sharp!” At the door stood the imposing 
Mr. Chamberlain—waiting! Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Cyrus’ great catch...! It 
was a bad moment for Roddy. What 
should he do? These poor, with their 
eager, tired eyes, had been here first. 
He would serve them first, Roddy told 
himself, if Cyrus sent him home with- 
out pay. But then—what of the blue 
scarf that he wanted to buy for Mother? 
What of the new collar for Dinty and 
the bayberry candles for the house? In 
dismay he found himself carefully se- 
lecting celery, cranberries, citron, and 
raisins for Grandma Shepherd, filling 
a bag with assorted sweets for Sarah, 
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finding a raisin loaf and a potted cheese 
for Jerry. 

Finally he was speaking to the artist. 
“I’m sorry, Sir, but the others—they 
were here first, and they are quite poor 
and—and always very tired.” 

“I see, my boy,” said a gentle voice. 
“Now, have you any persimmons—nice 
bright ones for my table?” 

Roddy caught his breath. The last 
basket had been sold at noon! But he 
answered quickly: “I will order a box 
for you, Sir. I know a Japanese who 
grows beautiful ones. I will go on my 
wheel tonight.” 

“Thank you.” Mr. Chamberlain was 
at the door. “Send up a box of tanger- 
ines too, an Edam cheese, and a case of 
French mushrooms.” 

“Nice store, and a mighty fine boy at 
the counter,” Mr. Chamberlain said to 
himself as he stepped out. 

Immediately Cyrus, still daubed in 
paint, was storming at Roddy’s side. 
“Senseless one, you have ruined me! 
He, with pockets full of money, waited 
while you fed the poor!” 

“But, Sir, Mr. Chamberlain has——” 

“Bah! Out of my sight!” Cyrus 
cried, and he pushed Roddy, hatless, into 
the street. 

In another moment, with Dinty at 
his heels, Roddy was hurrying home, 
and even though his eyes were smarting 
and his pockets were empty, he some- 
how knew that he was still flying high. 

He found his wheel and rode past 
fragrant orange groves into the coun- 
try, where he ordered a crate of luscious 
persimmons to be sent early next day to 
Bunty’s store. 

Roddy was eating breakfast next 
morning when his mother opened the 
door to a shame-faced Cyrus. Roddy, 
grinning, heard the talk. “The great 
Mr. Chamberlain has called at my 
shop,” the little man explained. “He 


(Continued on page 20) 
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©he CMess House Christmas 


By GERTRUDE H. WALTON 


Lane Hauden dejectedly laid the 
packages on the long, rough boards of 
the table inside the tar paper covered 


structure. The automobile mechanic 
had called it the “mess house.” Lane 
spoke petulantly : 

“Mess house, it is, all right. Mess 


place, indeed. Everything in a mess 
sure enough. But here we are. Grand- 
father, Uncle Mark, Aunt Jennie, 
Cousin James, and all the rest, are 
there, in a good house, and having a 
good time!” 

He threw his overcoat and cap into 
a corner. 

“Now, now, Son. We'll have to make 
the best of what you call 
a mess——” 


over there, we will be half way.” 

Then  blurr—churr—blunk—chunk! 
The machine stopped. Not with cour- 
teous coaxing, as he said, could Mr. 
Hauden melt the car’s stubbornness. 
Impatiently Lane waited with his 
mother while his father walked the half 
mile to the Lone Ridge coal mining vil- 
lage and brought a man to correct the 
car’s trouble. After the man had made 
an examination of the situation, Mr. 
Hauden announced: 

“This man says we may have to stay 
here all night. We are twenty-five 
miles from Uncle Tom’s. Repairs may 
have to be brought from Coalton, seven 
miles away.” 

“Oh, yes, he says there 


“How can we make best 
out of mess?” Lane inter- 
rupted impatiently. 

That afternoon—the day 
before Christmas it was— 
Lane had started with his 
parents to drive to Uncle 
Tom’s country home. He 
could hardly wait until eve- 


will be a place to stay.” 
Mr. Hauden answered his 
wife’s half-spoken inquiry 
about a place for the night. 

“Guess you’d better let 
me take you in now before 
it gets dark,” the mechanic 
said. “There’s plenty of 
room in the mess house. 


ning, because of the happy 

time he was expecting to have around 
the large tree before the fireplace at 
Uncle Tom’s. He had been counting 


' the days and the hours. 


In the front seat with his father, 
Lane had listened to the blurr, blurr of 
the automobile. Sometimes his mother 
had tapped him on the shoulder, to 
point to a village they were passing, or 
to the landscape. Packages of many 
sizes, and even a small tree, were piled 
in the back seat, by the side of Mrs. 
Hauden. Once Lane had motioned to 
objects in the distance and had shouted 
back to his mother: 

“When we pass the Lone Ridge mines 


The house isn’t used much 
now, except by the boss who goes in 
there to telephone. There’s a fellow 
who lives there part of the time. He 
won’t mind if you stay.” 

A few minutes later Lane was help- 
ing relieve the car of its many Christ- 
mas parcels. When Mr. Hauden hur- 
ried outside to look after the car, Mrs. 
Hauden began to stir the fire in the 
queer looking stove. A box of chips 


and a large pail of coal promised 
warmth for the night. She looked into 
the rough pine cupboards, where there 
were dishes and utensils for cooking. 
Lane was studying a soiled map on the 
Voices were heard, there was a 


wall. 
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brisk rap; a woman and six children 
stepped inside. The woman held toward 
Mrs. Hauden a pot from which came 
fumes of garlic. In almost unintelli- 
gible English and by means of signs, 
the visitor made Mrs. Hauden under- 
stand that the stew was for her new 
neighbor’s evening meal. She explained 
as best she could that she was Mrs. 
Schalska who lived near by, that the 
mechanic had told her of the delayed 
journey, and that the Hauden family 
could sleep in her house. 

The six children gathered around 
Lane, offering him some funny looking 
cake, and chattering in language he 
could not understand. They touched 
the buttons on his coat. They looked 
inquiringly at the packages and at the 
small tree. Soon Lane'‘forgot his disap- 
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pointment and began to play. He 
taught his new playmates some games; 
then the Schalska children proved to 
Lane that they enjoyed sports that were 
new to him. When a wee black-eyed 
girl smilingly pointed at the tree, Lane 
whispered something to his mother. 

“Of course you may have the tree,” 
she said. 

Lane unwrapped the Christmas deco- 
rations and showed the children how 
they were to be hung upon the tree. 
While Mrs. Schalska helped Mrs. Hau- 
den pop corn in an iron kettle over the 
stove, the children produced candy, 
nuts, and candles from the packages. 
Mr. Hauden and Mr: Schalska came in, 
and then went out again to a small 
store, to enlarge the supply of sweets. 
Lane and his new friends made candy 
bags from colored wrapping paper. 
There was much chatter, much jingling 
and rustling of paper along with hearty 
laughter, sounding from within the 
mess house. Lane was so happy that 
he forgot the party at Uncle Tom’s, for 
as soon as the tree was decorated can- 
dles were to be lighted and packages 
were to be distributed. He was going 
from one new playmate to another, re- 


The mess house dinner 
bell was being rung. 
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citing snatches of songs and verses he 
had learned at school. He turned to 
his mother and asked in lowered voice: 

“Why couldn’t we have a party for 
all the children around here?” 

His mother consented. 

With Mr. Schalska directing the way, 
Mr. Hauden, Lane, and two of the older 
Schalska children, visited every house 
in the neighborhood, where there were 
boys and girls. Every child was invited 
to come to the mess house for a Christ- 
mas tree party. All were to come right 
away, dressed just as they were. Every- 
thing was ready and waiting, and every 
one was to receive something from the 
tree. Mrs. Hauden and Mrs. Schalska, 
helped by some of the children, popped 
more corn and made more candy bags. 
A few children who lived farther away 
were called by telephone. Some of the 
guests were so early that the mess house 
dinner bell was being rung while the 
committee of invitation were calling at 
other homes. 

Such a cheerful Christmas crowd as 
came! There were little tots, grown 
folk, and boys and girls. Candles over 
the room and on the tree were lighted. 
Songs were sung. 
The larger boys 
and girls recited. 
Lane contributed 
his full share to 
the entertainment 
and the fun. The 
parents chatted 
while the children 
played games. The 
brightly decorated 
tree stood on the 
long table. Lane 
and the Schalska 
children _distrib- 
uted pop corn and 
candy. Oranges 
went to the smaller 
children. The boys 


at Uncle Tom’s. 


Lane was so happy that 
he forgot the party 
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and the girls were so happy that they 
wished Christmas never would come to 
an end. Never before in the camp had 
the day been celebrated in such a happy 
manner. 

Suddenly the strains of “Silent Night, 
Holy Night; All is calm; All is bright,” 
sounded from a small phonograph that 
Mr. Hauden took from a package that 
was to have gone to his father. With 
the first notes of the song, a happy hush 
came over the merriment. Then Christ- 
mas good wishes and gentle good nights 
were said. All slipped reverently out 
into the night. The mess house was 
again empty. 

Later, as Lane settled down in a hum- 
ble bed in the home of his new friends, 
he drew his mother’s face close to his 
and whispered: 

“Hasn’t it been 
fun? I’ve just been 
thinking, Mother; 
instead of being a 
mess house Christ- 
mas, it’s been a 
mansion Christ- 
mas.” 
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I am going to give you some gift sug- 
gestions, from which you can select the 
gifts that you want to make. You can 
make your gifts during spare moments 
after school and in the evenings. 

First make a list of the ones to whom 
you wish to give Christmas gifts; then 
decide on the gifts that you think they 
would appreciate most. It is well to 
learn to use wisdom in giving. To use 
wisdom in giving would be to give that 
which is needed or desired by the one 
who is to receive your gift. A little 
boy said to me last Christmas, “Santa 
Claus brought me another dump cart.” 
He never receives much on Christmas, 
and his tone said that he would have 
liked a new kind of gift. I gave my 
dog Jack a box of dog biscuits for his 
Christmas present, for I thought he 
would like them better and make more 
use of them than he would of a pocket 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


handkerchief. Do you see? We all 
have received gifts which were of no 
use to us, but which would have been 
useful to another person, perhaps. So 
let us learn to use wisdom in selecting 
gifts. 

Guest towels always make nice gifts 
for one who keeps house, so I am giving 
you two designs, No. 1 and No. 2, to 
be used on your gift towels, or perhaps 
on scarfs or pincushions. Work these 
designs in bright colors, making the 
bowknot and handle of No. 1 in solid 
embroidery. The flowers indicate what 
stitches are to be used in them. Make 
the basket in the outline stitch, in brown 
or in tan. Work the flowers of No. 2 
in solid embroidery. Make the flower 
centers of French knots; the leaves, in 
the lazy daisy stitch, or embroider them 
solid, if you prefer. If you wish to, you 
may draw lines, with a ruler, as indi- 
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cated in No. 1, from each side of the de- 
sign to the ends of towel or scarf, and 
work these in black, in the long and 
short stitch. The long and short stitch 
is a long stitch on top and 
a short one underneath. 
For this, use the full six 
threads of the embroidery 
floss. 

Designs 3 and 4 are to be 
used on handkerchiefs. 
First make the handker- 
chiefs in this way: Draw a 
thread all around the hand- 
kerchief, about an inch 
from the edge; then in 
each corner pull out, for . 
about two inches, the next thread to the 
one just drawn. Tie this thread once 
around a thread of colored floss, an 
inch or more from the end of the floss. 
Find this same thread at the other end 
of the handkerchief; pull it out slowly 
and carefully, drawing the colored 
thread into the empty space left by the 


thread. Now pull another 

thread all around the handker- ©) 
chief, about an inch inside of Ss 
the first threads drawn, and (a 


pull a thread of floss of the 
same color through these 
places. Turn a hem to the first No.0 
drawn thread, and baste. Cut 

out the under parts of the hem at the 
corners. Whip down the edges with 
very small stitches. Trace design No. 
3 in each corner of one handkerchief, 
just above the inside drawn threads. 
Work the little flowers and leaves in 
solid stitch, using a color that contrasts 
with the drawn threads; make the stem 
in outline; the center is a French knot. 
Design No. 4 is to be used in one corner 
only, working one flower in deep blue, 
the other in rose. The centers are 


worked in yellow, and the two little dots 
at each side in yellow also; the leaves, 
in the lazy daisy stitch, of light green. 
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You can make a picture book that 
will make a nice gift for a little girl 
friend. I watched a dear Sunbeam 
make several of these, and they were so 


attractive that I know just how much 
the friends to whom she gave them have 
enjoyed them. 

First cut some sheets of mounting 


paper. If you have none of that—very 
smooth, heavy wrapping paper will do. 
Cut three sheets about twelve by eight- 
een inches, fold in half and make two 
holes in center of the fold, about three 
inches apart. Run a cord or ribbon 
through these holes to the outside, and 
tie. Now you have a book of six leaves. 
Hunt up a number of old magazines. 
In them you will find many pretty col- 
ored pictures. First select something 
pretty for the front cover; perhaps you 
will find a picture that reminds you of 
the friend to whom the book is to be 
given. If you do, cut out the picture 
and paste it in the center eee 

of the page. Above it and $52, 
near top of page, print or ae oo 
cut out fancy letters to Avy 
spell the little girl’s name. ° ‘ 
Below the picture and %. 
nearer the bottom, put the 

words, HER BOOK. On No.4 
one of the pages paste a 

picture of a beautiful home, some views 
of the grounds, children playing and so 
forth. On other pages put pictures of 
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different rooms in the house. Have a 
page for the kitchen. Perhaps you can 
find a picture of a refrigerator, or a 
range, and of course you can find pretty 


pictures in the advertisements of differ- 
ent kinds of food. Then you can find 
pictures of a father and a mother, a 
big sister, a brother, a baby, pets, a 
pony, and a car. Just see how many 
lovely things you can put into the book, 
Bare. to picture a happy and beautiful life 
oe for a little girl. Perhaps your little 
ee, friend will get some of the things that 
she wants very much that you picture 
in her book. 

Design No. 5 shows you how to make 
a pretty gift apron. Take a square of 
plain or checked white cloth, about 
twenty-eight inches for a large apron, 
or twenty inches for a small one, and 
hem the piece all around. You may 
finish this hem with the long and short 
stitch, in a bright color, if you desire. 


Turn one corner back six or eight 


inches, and whip some narrow lace 
around the point and across the top. 
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Work design No. 6 on this point and on 
little pointed pockets. This design is 
worked in the lazy daisy stitch, of 
bright colors. Make two ties and tack 
them to opposite corners of your 
apron, and it is finished. Useful as 
well as pretty, isn’t it? 

You can make your own little card 
to go with these gifts, if you wish. 
Look through one of the Christmas 
magazines and find a tiny Christmas 
tree, a Santa Claus, a bunch of holly, 
or something Christmasy, and trace 
it on a nice little card. Outline the 
design with ink, and touch it up with 
bright colors. 

There, I expect you have all that you 


can do, and I will save the other sugges- 
tion until next Christmas! 


A jolly 
Christmas to each of you, dear Sun- 


beams, and remember that it is the 


Christ’s birthday that you celebrate, and 
do some kindness in His name, for some 
one who needs it. 


Flying High 


(Continued from page 14) 


Roddy. Roddy made an order for him, 
and got for him such persimmons—Ah! 


or Mr. Chamberlain. 


has told me what a fine, smart boy is 


Roddy must come back and wait always 
Twice as much 
will I give Roddy if he will work again 
at the counter, and all shall be welcome 


at my shop, rich and poor alike.” 

The junior partner of the Sinclair 
company was grinning broadly as the 
senior partner came into the breakfast 
room. “Something tells me, Roddy, that 
you’ve been flying very high over at 
Bunty’s,” she said. 

And Roddy, remembering little Sa- 
rah, Grandma Shepherd, and Jerry 
with his tired feet, could only smile. 
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CA Santa Claus to be Colored 


Drawn by EDWARD CHRISTMAN 


Here is an opportunity to use your crayons or water colors. If you prefer, 
you may use your own choice of colors, or you may color the picture as follows: 
Tint Santa’s cap and suit dark red; his face and the candy cane, pink; the bear 
and the monkey, brown; Noah’s ark, green; the ball, clown, and Santa’s gloves, 
yellow. Leave Santa’s beard white, and tint the background of the picture a 
light blue. 
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CAs Happy as Kings 


(Continued from page 10) 


the four-o’clocks not to stay out too 
late. Then with a pair of garden scis- 
sors she went about snip-snipping off 
the faded marigolds. 

It was the snip-snipping of the scis- 
sors that awakened Geralda-for-Short. 
In one moment she was running down 
the stairs like flying, and was asking, 
“May I help?” 

It was an extraordinarily odd ques- 
tion to be asked by the daughter of the 
Marquis of Rousselles, who had never 
before helped any one, who had never 
before wanted to or thought of helping 
any one. 

“Aie! Aie! Geralda! I knew you 
would be wanting to do this the moment 
you heard my scissors, so I brought an 
extra pair for you.” Out of a pocket 
Susanne pulled a pair of scissors with 
red handles. 

It was so much fun to snip off the 
faded, rain-washed blossoms and drop 
them into a wee basket; and it made the 
marigolds look so well groomed and 
somehow so grateful that Geralda-for- 
Short found putting a garden to bed 
the best game yet. She thought of the 
gardens at Valerie Manor, with their 
mossgrown statues and their fountains, 
and a joyous plan came to her. She 
would have a basket and garden scis- 
sors of her own, and every night as the 
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sun was sinking she would help old 
Colet, the gardener, put the flowers to 
bed. 


Suddenly the kitchen clock struck 
half past six. “Aie! The omelet is 
done!” cried Susanne. Yes, there it sat 
in the oven, like a great, puffy mari- 
gold. “Lay the table quickly, ma petite 
—a knife and fork and spoon apiece, 
two plates, two mugs for milk, and the 
salt and pepper. The gingerbread is in 
the crock and the cress is in the cup- 
board.” And away flew Susanne to the 
stone cellar after butter and a jug of 
milk, leaving Geralda-for-Short to lay 
the entire table, just as though she had 
been laying entire tables all her life. 
Geralda-for-Short did not dare be 
stupid or fretful when so much was 
naturally expected of her; so, swift as 
thinking, she spread the checkered 
cloth. By the time Susanne came back, 
the table was ready, and Geralda-for- 
Short was waiting. What fun it was to 
do things! 

While the cuckoos were calling in 
the wood they ate their little peasant 
dinner, and never before had food 
tasted so good, and never before had a 
meal seemed so jolly to Maridel Geralda 
Rousselles. 

Twilight was spreading soft wings 
over Rondel hill when they set out on 
the rain washed path for Dearie Lou’s. 


(To be continued) 
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On Christmas day the glad bells ring 
The story of dear Christ, our king. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


To do this we 


We 


THE EDITOR. 


Christmas Joy 
By LILA BOGERT (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hark! hear the Christmas angels sing, 

And hear the Christmas bells all ring. 

Tonight is Christmas Eve, you know. 

The ground outside is covered with 
snow. 

But inside the house, this ice cold night, 

The yule log is burning clear and bright, 

And around and around the Christmas 
tree 

The children dance and sing with glee, 

To think of the joy their gifts will 


bring— 
They’ll make others happy, so they can 
sing. 


A Light in the Window 
By ARDYCE GILNA (12 years) 
Hastings, Nebr. 

Mrs. Grundy, a very rich lady, sat in 
the living room of her beautiful home. 


“It would be very nice if you could,” 
said her caller. 


“Put a candle in my window! Why 
such nonsense. What is Christmas any- 
way?” growled Mrs. Grundy. 


Her caller, very much dismayed at 
the thought that she could not help Mrs. 
Grundy find Christmas, soon left. 

Mrs. Grundy pondered over the things 
her visitor had told her. The only thing 
that she had ever cared for during her 
lonely life was music. “I will,” she said 
with a determined look on her face. 


That night when the Christmas carol- 
ers looked toward the hill on which Mrs. 
Grundy’s mansion stood, they saw the 
feeble flickering of a candle. They 
journeyed up the steep slope. Soon they 
reached their destination. 

The lonely woman heard the clear, 
rich voices singing all manner of Christ- 
mas carols. “They are beautiful,” she 
murmured. 


As the last strains of music floated to 
her ears, she fell into a deep slumber. 

Mrs. Grundy awoke on Christmas 
morning, a changed woman. 
what I’ll do,” she said. 


Her servants stood open-mouthed as 


know 


| 
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they saw Mrs. Grundy leave in her 
luxurious automobile, for she seldom 
left home in the winter time. They 
knew that something was going to hap- 
pen. 

When the car returned it was loaded 
with packages. Mrs. Grundy’s face 
beamed, and the colored chauffeur 
smiled as he carried in a huge Christmas 
tree. A truck loaded with toys left its 
burden at the house on the hill. 

Mrs. Grundy, with the aid of her 
servants, soon unwrapped the numerous 
packages. Her once dull living room be- 
came a beautiful toyland. 

She invited all the children of the 
village to her home, to give them a 
party. Each child received a gift. As 
they danced around the Christmas tree, 
a cheer arose. It was, “Hurrah for Mrs. 
Grundy!” 
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Peg 
By ANNA SUE ZINK (8 years) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


My name is Peg. I am a big Collie 
dog. I live on a farm with Emma Sue 
and Buddy. We have chickens, cats, 
ducks, and cows. I love to chase the 
cows and chickens. Emma Sue and 
Buddy and I have a good time. We like 
to run after one another. But we do not 
hurt one another when we play. I like to 
lie under the trees when Emma Sue is 
playing dolls. When she has a tea party 
she gives me some cake. I did have 
thirteen puppies, but I had so much 
trouble keeping them away from harm 
that my mistress sold them. We like to 
go to the beach. Emma Sue and Buddy 
and I love to play on the sand and in 
the water. 


ae 


A Christmas Adventure 
By LUCILLE HICKOK (9 years) 


Eagle River, Wis. 


It was Christmas Eve; 
All were asleep. 
A little mouse 
From his hole did peep; 


Ran a distance, 


Heard a big noise. 


Down came Santa 
— sme, ith all his toys. 


Filled both stockings 
Hanging side by side. 

Went up the chimney, 
Which was very wide. 


When he was gone, 
Again all was still. 
Mousie ran to the cupboard 
And ate his fill, 
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Betty’s Playmate 
By ETHEL NAIL (9 years) 
Bagby, Calif. 


One day Betty went out into the wood 
to find a playmate. All at once she saw 
a squirrel. She said, “Mr. Squirrel, will 
you please come and play with me?” 

“I cannot come and play with you to- 
day,” answered the squirrel, “I musi 
gather nuts.” 

Betty went on until she met Mr. Rab- 
bit. She said, “Mr. Rabbit, will you 
come and play with me?” 

“T cannot come today, for I must get 
some cabbage leaves for my supper,” 
said the rabbit. ; 

Betty went on until she met a dog. 
She said, ““Mr. Dog, will you please come 
and play with me?” 

“TI cannot come today,” said Mr. Dog. 
“T must look for my dinner.” 

Betty went on until she came to a 
calf. She said, “Please, little calf, will 
you come and play with me?” 

“T cannot come today,” said the calf, 
“because I must eat grass.” 

Betty went on until she came to a 
bird, and she said, “Mrs. Bird, will you 
come and play with me?” 

The bird said, “I cannot play today. 
I must build my nest.” 

Betty went on until she came to a 
kitten. She said, “Kitten, will you come 
and play with me?” 

“I will,” said the kitten, “if you will 
give me my dinner.” 

Betty gave the kitten its dinner, and 
it played with her. 

=> 
God’s Creation 
By FRANK LOCKHART (10 years) 


Kansas City, Mo. 


God has made the trees and flowers, 
Bushes with low hanging bowers, 
Birds with tiny throats of song— 
All things good to God belong. 
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ATTENTION! 


A short time ago the editors of 
the various Unity publications, the 
heads of the printing and publish- 
ing departments, the head of the 
bookkeeping and banking depart- 
ment, the office management, and a 
number of other persons were called 
into conference. The facts regard- 
ing Unity magazines were laid be- 
fore the conference, and it was 
shown that Wee Wisdom, as well as 
all other Unity magazines, was be- 
ing sold for less than it cost to 
publish it. The members of the 
conference knew that Wee Wisdom 
readers, as well as the readers of 
our other magazines, would rather 
pay a price for their magazines 
that would cover the entire cost of 
their publication. They therefore 
decided to make the price $1.50 a 
year instead of $1, after January 
15, 1929. Any subscriptions re- 
ceived before January 15, 1929, will 
be entered at the old price, $1 a 
year. 

We feel sure that those of you 
who have been reading Wee Wis- 
dom each month will agree with us 
that the magazine is giving you bet- 
ter stories, and more of them; bet- 
ter art work, and more of it; better 
features, and more of them, than 
ever before. We have raised the 
price of the magazine only fifty 
cents a year, and we feel sure that 
those who know and love it will be 
glad to add fifty cents to their 
money orders or checks sent for 
subscriptions to the magazine, after 
January 15, 1929. The editors of 
Wee Wisdom are giving their best 
efforts to the magazine, and we 
know that you will do your part to- 
ward making it possible to continue 
publishing a better Wee Wisdom. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY 


J 


| For the Christmas Tree 


Here is a standard for your Christmas 
tree. To make it, you will need a stout 
box about 12 by 16 by 10 inches high; 
eight strips of 34, inch board, 2 inches 
wide. Cut two of them 15 inches long, 
two 18 inches long, and four 11 inches 
long. You will also need two boards 
12 inches wide by 2 feet, 4 inches long, 
for the base; several bricks or a bucket 
of sand; a piece of cloth large enough to 
drape the box; cotton batting, and silver 
dust. 

Cross and nail two 15 inch and two 11 
inch boards, as shown, to fit inside the 
bottom of the box. Cross remaining 
strips and nail on top of the box. Allow 
just room enough in the opening for the 
tree to pass through. If the top bars 
do not fit snugly, stuff rags or paper 
around the tree. Weight the box with 
bricks or sand. 

Lay the two 12 inch boards on the 
floor and set the tree standard on them. 
Stretch the cloth tightly from the top 
edges of the box down to the platform, 
and tack in place. Put a layer of the 
cotton batting over it, and sprinkle it 
with silver dust. 
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Booster Club 


Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 
| Motto—I speak only good words. 


Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 


letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. 


These pins may 


be purchased for twenty-five cents, if you prefer. 


Requirement for membership—A 


simple request addressed to the secre- 


tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 


Words Booster club secretary. 


Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. 


For the readers who wish to correspond—If the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Dear Club Members: 

If you could take a peek at the mail 
that the postman brings to my desk, you 
would be as happy as I am over the 
hundreds of letters that tell me of the 
club members and other readers of Wee 
Wisdom who have learned The Prayer 
of Faith, and who are using it to bring 
health and happiness to themselves and 
to others. Last month I asked you to 
learn this prayer. I wonder how many 
of you have done so. I know one little 
boy who learned it in twenty minutes. 
It is one thing to learn the prayer and 
another thing to use it. The joy that 
this little friend of mine will get 
through the prayer depends upon how 
much and how well he uses it. If he 
says the prayer thoughtfully one time, 
he will be helped; if he says it thought- 
fully and believingly many times, he will 
be helped much more than he will if he 


says it only once. But if he says the 
prayer quickly and without thinking 
what it means or believing it, he will re- 
ceive very little help, regardless of the 
number of times he says it. Praying 
without thinking what the prayer means 
or without believing that it will be an- 
swered is called lip service. 

Did you know that the practice of 
praying is one that brings much joy? 
We all like to feel that we are helping 
some one else, do we not? I am going 
to tell you one way that I get joy out 
of my prayers. When I see a fire de- 
partment make a run or hear an ambu- 
lance going by, or see some one start to 
cross a crowded street, I can say the 
third and fourth lines of the prayer and 
know that I have been helpful. You 


can say the little prayer at any time in 
any place, without another’s knowing 
that you are praying, and you can know 
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that the Father hears you. Praying in 
this way is praying “to the Father in 
secret.” Shall we try it? 

Secretary. 


The boys and girls who take their Wee 
Wisdoms to school, after they have fin- 
«ished reading them, are helping other 
boys and girls to become acquainted 
with our magazine and with our club. 
Jean’s letter tells how she is helping on 
this. She is also using The Prayer of 
Faith. 


Dear Secretary—I take Wee Wisdom to 
school every month. The teacher reads the 
stories and poems. She always reads The 
Prayer of Faith. I take Wee Wisdom to 
Sunday school, also. One night last week, 
just as I was going to bed, I stuck a needle 
in the bottom of my foot. I called for my 
mother and my father, and I told my brother 
Dick to pull the needle out. After he pulled 
it out, my father treated my foot. It is 
healing nicely because I said The Prayer of 
Faith.—Jean Wilson. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I want to tell you 
how The Prayer of Faith was answered. 
My brother, Melvene, who is seven years old, 
came home from school one day and told 
Mother that a boy at school wanted to fight, 
and kept throwing stones. Melvene was 
afraid of him and did 
not want to go to 
school. That night 
when we said our 
prayers and The 
Prayer of Faith, we 
asked God to make the 
boy a good little boy. 
The next morning 
when we went to 
school, Mother told us we must not be afraid 
of the boy, that he would be all right. As 
soon as the boy saw Melvene he came up to 
him and wanted to play with him, and was 
just as nice as he could be, so we knew that 
God had answered The Prayer of Faith.— 
Lois Patch. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have a police dog 
named Kiki. She always plays with me, and 
when I go to school she waits for my return. 
I live in the country and have the best play- 
mates any girl could have. I like them all 
very much.—Betty Lewis. 
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Kathryn is learning to be patient and 
helpful. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: Whenever I lose any- 
thing I soon find it by saying, “God is my 
help in every need.” Since I have been 
reading Wee Wisdom I do not grumble, as 
I used to when I went on an errand. Wee 
Wisdom helps me very much.—Kathryn 
Koch. 


Dear Editor—We enjoy Wee Wisdom 
very much and can hardly wait for it each 
month. The Prayer of Faith has helped us 
very much. We read Wee Wisdom and ex- 
plain things to each other and we both un- 
derstand them better. 
We were going to a 
track meet. We bought 
our tickets and _ lost 
them. We looked and 
looked and could not find 
them; so we both began 
saying The Prayer of 
Faith aloud, over and 
over, and soon we found the tickets. Then 
we thanked God for answering our prayers. 
—Beatrice and Eva Curry. 


Dear Secretary—I enjoy the Good Words 
Booster club very much, and I receive much 
help from it. The Prayer of Faith is one 
of the loveliest prayers I have ever known. 
I am quite sure that all the club members 
think so too.—Florence Schmidt. 


We are knowing for Edward that he 
will be able to take Wee Wisdom as long 
as he enjoys it and is helped by it. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have been taking 
Wee Wisdom for two years and I enjoy it 
very much. I hope that I can take it for 
quite a long time. I say The Prayer of 
Faith. I say it for my mother and my 
grandmother and my aunt and myself.— 
Edward Couture. 


It is easy to help animals through 
prayer, because animals do not doubt. 
Billy’s letter tells how he used prayer to 
help their cow. 


Dear Club Members—We had a cow that 
was sick. I said The Prayer of Faith, and 
she got well and is all right now. I am glad 
to be one of the members of the Good Words 
Booster club.—Billy Schruben. 
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We are sure that June will soon have 
her club pin, and that she will enjoy it 
all the more for having earned it her- 
self. Perhaps you also would like to 
earn your club pin. If so, read the no- 
tice on the first page of the Good Words 
Booster club notes. 


Dear Editor—I love Wee Wisdom. The 
Good Words Booster club has helped me. I 
am using kinder and better words each day. 
I am trying hard to earn a pin. It won’t 
take very long, and I know I’ll be proud of 
it when I get it. I hope every girl and 
every boy that belongs to the club enjoy it 
as much as I do.—June Hollowell. 


We learn the lessons of honesty, 
truthfulness, kindness, and’ self-control, 
and so forth, because they are right, but 
each lesson brings its reward. Eleanor 
is learning that happiness is the reward 
for self-control. 


Dear Editor—Wee Wisdom has helped me 
very much. I like The Prayer of Faith 
especially well, and it has helped me. I 
used to have a very quick temper. When 
any one would say any thing ugly to me, 
I would answer back. Since I have been 
saying The Prayer of Faith I find I am not 
nearly so hasty in speaking ugly words as 
I used to be. I find I am much happier, too, 
because my temper used to get me into 
trouble. I thank you for all that the Good 
Words Booster club and The Prayer of 
Faith have done for me.—Eleanor Gearing. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have a little baby 
brother. Mother likes to have me take him 
out in his buggy, 
to give him 
fresh air. I al- 
ways mind him 
when he is cross. 
Sometimes I 
play with him on 
the floor, and 
have lots of fun.—George M. Gary. 


Dear Good Words Booster club—My 
mother was sick; I said The Prayer of 
Faith for her. She was up in less than an 
hour. I speak only good words. I know 
The Prayer of Faith by heart. I say it 
every night before I go to sleep.—Frances 
Thorne. 
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If you were thirsty and some one 
showed you where to get a drink, you 
would know where to look for a drink 
the next time, would you not? If Ida 
should need help again, she will know 
where to find it. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have taken Wee 
Wisdom for more than a year, and I think it 
is the best magazine I have ever seen. I 
had toothache and my mother told me to say 
The Prayer of Faith over and over. I did, 


and my tooth got better.—IJda Mae Marie 
Williams. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Persis Eliza Adames, route 1, East Sum- 
ner, Maine; Nancy Crouch, Langbey, via 
Hobart, Tasmania, Australia; Marion S. 
McQuid, Tolland, Alt., Canada; Evelyn M. 
Lockdam, 604 638d st., N. Portland, Oregon; 
Donald Blankinship, 707 W. 24th ave., Hous- 
ton Heights, Tex.; Julian Cox, Green st., 
St. George’s, Grenada, B. W. I.; Carolyn R. 
Moffat (11 years), Main st., Manchester, 
Vt:; Pauline Simone (14 years), route 3, 
box 14, Schenectady, N. Y.; Edward 
Couture (9 years), 354 Walnut st., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Madelene Vivian Schlenker (13 
years), 217 N. 8rd st., Lehighton, Pa.; Mar- 
guerite Crouch (14 years), 1445 Massachu- 
setts ave., Indianapolis, Ind.; Lura Mae 
Durbin (14 years), 1024 Keystone ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mura Lou Hill, 912 S. 
Cascade, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Helen 
Virginia Atkinson, 8 N. Highland ave., 
Norristown, Pa. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Rita Marie Schenk: prayers for arithme- 
tic; Agatha Paul: to be truthful and obedi- 
ent; Mary Kilgannon: for return of father 
who is away on business; Mary Mirams: 
health for parents and music; Evelyn M. 
Lockdam: prayers; Sylvia Freudenrich: 
prayers; Wilson Ames: school work. 


CA Table Blessing 


God’s raven brought the prophet food 
Down by the streamlet still. 

And we are fed from day to day 
By His providing will. 
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LESSON 10, DECEMBER 9, 1928. 


Paul Goes to Rome.—Acts 28 :11-24, 30, 
31. 


GOLDEN TEXT—I am not ashamed of 
the gospel: for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.—Rom. 1:16. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The work of Paul was to sow the seed 
of Christ in the minds and in the hearts 
of men, and we have the same work to 
do today. Some of the seeds that we 
sow will find root and grow to help those 
who receive them to lead perfect Chris- 
tian lives. Others may seem to be 
buried or hidden, although we cannot 
always tell how much good we do when 
we sow the seed of Christ’s Truth. We 
can receive the Truth into our minds, 
and it will be of some help to us, but if 
we let it take root in our hearts, then it 
grows greater and is more helpful to us. 

Paul had not learned fully to let the 
Spirit of God guide him. It was for 
this reason that he appealed to Cesar, 
who stands for the rule of the mind or 
the will in us. He did not depend en- 
tirely on the Spirit of God within him. 
When we do not trust God to work out 
His way in our affairs, we cannot be 
sure that we will take care of our af- 
fairs for our highest good. If we have 
the faith to trust God, we know that all 
things will work together for our good. 

Paul’s zeal in teaching Truth is a fine 
example for us. Too often we look for 
outward, visible results, and if we do not 
see them at once we become discouraged. 
We should know that Truth often grows 
slowly, and we should keep sowing the 
seed and trusting to God to bring the 


harvest. No seeming bondage can stop 
us from doing the perfect work of God. 
Paul preached for two years in Rome 
while he was a prisoner, so we learn 
that God’s work can be done under all 
conditions. 

LESSON THOUGHT—The living Truth 
of Christ accomplishes all things. 


LESSON 11, DECEMBER 16, 1928. 
Paul and His Friends.—Philemon 8-21. 


GOLDEN TEXT—A friend loveth at all 
times.—Prov. 17:17. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In Paul’s letter to Philemon, we are 
taught a very fine lesson in using divine 
love in our affairs. When Paul sent the 
slave back to Philemon, he might have 
commanded the master to treat the slave 
in a kind way; but instead of command- 
ing Philemon, Paul used the Christ way 
of drawing out his love, he wrote to 
Philemon as one brother might write to 
another. He had great faith in the 
power of love. 

We learn from this that the loving, 
friendly way of doing our work is much 
better than the way of struggle or of 
force. Everything that we do can be 
done in one of these ways, but the best 
results come from using the Christ way 
of gentleness and kindness. The Christ 
way brings us the things that we desire, 
and it adds to our happiness and to the 
happiness of others. We should not 
wait until other ways have failed, but 
we should always try the Christ way 
first. 

Every one whose heart is changed by 
the presence of the Christ Spirit is bet- 
ter in every way than he was before the 
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change came to him. After he had be- 
come a Christian, Onesimus was more 
profitable to his master than he was be- 
fore. Paul trusted Onesimus, and that 
trust must have made the slave very 
happy and strong in wanting to do what 
was right. When we have perfect faith 
in others, we help ourselves and them 
to do the best work. Paul had no un- 
kind words for Onesimus or for Phile- 
mon, but his whole letter was fixed upon 
the good, and this is the way in which 
we should direct our own thoughts. 


LESSON "THOUGHT—The forgiving 
love of God sets me free from all selfish 
thoughts. 


LESSON 12, DECEMBER 23, 1928. 
The Birth of Jesus.—Luke 2:8-20. 


GOLDEN TEXxT—There is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord.—Luke 2:11. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


When we read the story of the birth 
of Jesus and of the shepherds to whom 
was brought the happy news, we feel 
that it is a story of what happens in us 
when we open our hearts to let the 
Christ find new expression in our lives. 
Every one who is seeking to know and 
to live the Truth has within him deep, 
watchful, protective thoughts. These 
thoughts are like the shepherds who 
were in the fields, watching their flocks 
by night. They usually are the first 
thoughts to get the glad message that 
the Christ is born. 

When this happy news comes to these 
thoughts, much of the old darkness of 
ignorance disappears because the new 
light of Spirit shines about them, and 
they are made happy by the glow of this 
light. Sometimes the light is so great 
that at first we are a little bit afraid, 
but the joys of God in us drive our fear 
away and help us to know the Truth. 
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As we learn of the birth of Christ we 
know that He has come to help all God’s 
children, and we are given the message 
of peace on earth and good will toward 
all men. In the secret place of stillness 
within us, we hold these secret thoughts 
very closely, while our outer happy 
thoughts go out to spread the good news 
to all the world. 

Joy over hearing of the newly born 
Christ is natural. His presence brings 
many blessings that we have not known 
before. We feel almost as if we were 
living in a new world, and we want to 
praise and to give new glory to God. 


LESSON THOUGHT—The spirit of 
Christ, newly born in me, fills my heart 
with joy. 


LESSON 13, DECEMBER 30, 1928. 
Review: Paul, the World Christian. 


GOLDEN TEXT—For to me to live is 
Christ.—Phil. 1:21. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In our study about the life of Paul, 
we learn of some of the things that are 
brought about in us when we are filled 
with the Spirit of Christ. We learn that 
zeal helps us to do the work of the Lord, 
even in the face of trouble and of forces 
that try to stop our work. We also 
learn that we must use divine wisdom, 
or our zeal will get us into trouble. 

In some of Paul’s letters that we have 
studied, we find splendid lessons about 
love and good will. Paul 
knew that the real spirit of 
= Christ changes our think- 
yi, 7 ~ ing and that that in turn 
changes our words and our 
deeds. As we become filled 
with divine love, we try to 
live in peace with those 
about us and to help to lift 
them to their highest good. 
We put aside thoughts of 
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self and we work more faithfully for 
others because we know that by work- 
ing for them we are working for God. 
God’s gifts are given to us not to be 
used in selfish ways, but to be used in 
His work and to His glory. His gifts 
may be of many kinds, but they all re- 
veal His spirit. 

The power of prayer is taught us in 
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these lessons, and we learn that not only 
should we pray for our friends and for 
ourselves, but we should continually 
give praise for the many rich blessings 
that God has put into our lives. 


LESSON THOUGHT—In doing God’s 
work I use zeal, wisdom, love, and 
praise. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, 3uides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and lovin}, too. 


All things I am, can do, and be, 


Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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BLAS 


BLANCHE CORNER 


AGE HASELTINE, 


The Spartans hunted and called for 
Red up and down the creek and all over 
the pasture, until it was time to start 
home. 

“We'd better go tell your father, 
David,” Kegs suggested. ‘Maybe he 
can follow the gypsies in his car.” 

“The gypsies didn’t take Red,” said 
Chink stoutly. “I'll bet he has gone on 


Bige was at his heels. 


Gypsy “Red 


(Continued from last month) 


home to fool us.” 
not hopeful. 

“Let’s go by Sloan’s and see if he is 
at home,” said Cousin Bob. 

“I think we had better go home and 
tell Dad,” David said. ‘Then he can 
telephone and find out if Red is at 
home.” 

David’s father smiled at the long 
faces of the gang. “I im- 
agine Red is playing a 
trick on you,” he said. 
“However, I’ll phone and 
make sure that he is at 
home.” When he came out 
of the house the smile was 
replaced by a _ puzzled 
frown. “He isn’t there,” 
he said briefly. “Can you 


But Chink’s tone was 


think of any place he might 
have gone? What friends 
does he visit in the neigh- 
borhood ?”” 

The Spartans shook their 
heads. 


“He is most always with 


us,” said Chink. 

“We'll call each of your 
homes,” said David’s fath- 
er, “on the chance that he 
may be at one of them.” 

“Tell the boys’ folks that 
the boys are staying here 
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for supper,” suggested David’s mother. 
“You can take them home in the car.” 

It was a quiet supper party, and the 
appetites of the Spartans were surpris- 
ingly small. While they were at the 


“Listen, Andy, is my father hunting for me?” 


table, Mr. Sloan came in. Outside the 
storm clouds were thickening rapidly. 

“I’m starting out to hunt him,” Mr. 
Sloan told David’s father, “but I haven’t 
the slightest idea where to go. I thought 
I’d talk to the boys and see if I could 
get aclew. At what time did the gyp- 
sies leave?” he asked. 

“It must have been 3 o’clock,” said 
David. ‘We were eating our potatoes, 
and it took them a long time to cook.” 

“Do you suppose,” said Mr. Sloan, 
looking at David’s father, “that the gyp- 
sies could——” 

“It might be a good idea to try to 
locate them,” was the answer. 

While the boys were telling Mr. Sloan 
their story Andy went out the kitchen 
door. David noticed that he did not 
return. “I wonder what’s become of 
Andy?” he said. 

“Oh, he might have decided it was 
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time to go home and left,” said Chink. 
“If he were going away for a year, he 
wouldn’t say more than, ‘So long.’ ” 
But Andy had not gone home. After 
closing the big gate he had gone down 
the lane to the railroad 
tracks. He followed them 
until he came to a road 
leading west. Bige was at 
his heels. The wind was 
growing stronger. Andy 
suddenly lifted his face to 
the sky. 
A “Snowing,” he said to 
ga. Bige. “Let’s hurry.” It 


#44 full of ruts, but they stum- 

ee; bled along until a. huge 
black shadow loomed, 
straight ahead. 

“Here we are,” said 
Andy and he climbed over 
the fence and started down 
the path into the dense 
blackness of a _ walnut 
grove. 

“Red!” called Andy softly. 
louder, “Red!” 

“Guess I was wrong,” he thought, 
then noticed that Bige was not at heel. 

“Here, Bige!’”’ he called, and the dog 


Then 


came running from the path that led 


to the oyster shell house. 

“I wonder,” said Andy, and followed 
Bige toward the house. The dog ran 
up and began barking at the front door. 

“Bige!” called a joyous voice from 
inside, and Red opened the door and 
stooped to take the dog in his arms. 

“Well, we’re here,” said Andy. 

“That you, Andy? Boy, isn’t it 
dark? How did you find me? Did 
Bige lead you here?” 

“I figured you might be in the walnut 
grove,” said Andy. “Bige brought me 
to the house.” 

“I was in the grove till the storm 
came up. Then I came down here.” 
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“We'd better be getting back,” said 
Andy. 

“What if I don’t want to go back?” 
asked Red. 

“Your folks and the gang are wor- 
ried,” answered Andy. 

“Yes, I’ll bet the gang are worried,” 
said Red. “They are just waiting for 
a chance to laugh at me for not staying 
all night.” 

“I’m going home. Come on, Bige!” 
And Andy started back toward the road. 
Red went with them. 

“Listen, Andy,” said Red, “is my 
father hunting for me?” 

“He was at David’s when I left,” an- 
swered Andy. “They thought the gyp- 
sies got you.” 

“Oh, shucks,” scoffed Red, then added, 
“How did you happen to think of the 
grove?” 

“Just something you said about sleep- 
ing under trees,” said Andy. 

When they reached the big gate Red 
put his hand on Andy’s arm. “The 
gang are in the kitchen,” he said. 
“They’ll all laugh at me.” 

“Sure,” agreed Andy. “Come on in 
and laugh with them.” 

“You didn’t laugh, Andy,” Red’s 
tone was a bit embarrassed. 

“Didn’t want to get my mouth full of 
snow,” said Andy, but his arm dropped 
affectionately across Red’s shoulders. 
“Where have you been?” asked the 
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gang in chorus as Andy entered the 
room. But they did not wait for an 
answer when they saw Red behind him. 
They all fell on Red at once, asking 
questions, while Bige barked an accom- 
paniment. Kegs was laughing to hide 
his tears. 

When Red had explained where Andy 
found him and the noise had died down 
a little, Mr. Sloan turned to Andy. 
“Why didn’t you tell us where you were 
going? We could have driven over to 
the grove.” 

“I wasn’t sure he was there,” Andy 
answered. 

Then Mr. Sloan looked at Red. “Son,” 
was all he said, but Red hung his head. 

“I was coming home in the morning, 
Dad. I just wanted to show the gang 
that I wasn’t afraid to sleep out all 
night.” 

As the boys were getting into Mr. 
Sloan’s car to go home Kegs turned to 
Red. “So you were in the oyster shell 
house,” he said. “I thought you’d want 
a roof over your head.” 

Red whirled on him. 

“T didn’t go in there until it snowed,” 
he declared. “I guess even a gypsy 
would go into a house to get out of a 
snowstorm.” 

“Sure he would, Red,” agreed Kegs 
happily. 
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. Part of a 
1.) 


pl. 

Dusk 

. Period of time 
To have 


HORIZONTAL 
Step 


. A light tap 
. To give out in pay- 
t 


men 


. A tenth part 
. Instrument for 


writing 


. Raw metal 
. Before 
. Prefix meaning 


again 


. Threw 
. Suffix meaning 


“one who” 


. A notion, thought, 


or mental image 


. Beneath 
. To tear 
. To pull along 
. Bundles 

. One time 

. Interjection 
. Weather 


disturb- 
ance 


. Advertisement 


(abbr.) 


. Possessive pro- 


. Pig pen 
. Measures 


VERTICAL 


. Swiftness 


A number 
An article 
An image 
Mixed type 


. Consumed 


Slung 
Twig’ 


. Doctrine 
. Ever (contraction) 


To cause friction 
ship 


Cross Word Puzzle 


By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


7 3 5 7 
2 
30 
a4 
— EY 38 
24. Of small impor- 
ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S 
PICTURE PUZZLE: Mother 
1. > eae cooked some beans in the oven, sea- 
eae d them with salt, and we had 
30. Walking sticks 
31. Possessive pro- ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S 
a CHANGE A LETTER PUZZLE: 
Latent, latest; planter, plaster; 
. Rest 
tent, test; wanted, wasted; tank, 
38. Short poem 
40. Eastern state in U. task; runt, rust; pony, posy; vane, 
S. (Abbr.) vase; front, frost; miner, miser. 
42. Pronoun 
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5 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
18 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 
32 
34 
noun 
37. A number 
38. A number 
39. Glossy 
41. Awaited 
43 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6 
8. 
9 
10 
13. 
16 
17 
20 
22 i 
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In Santa Claus land you will find dolls, and 
drums, and trains, and dishes, and books, and 


a. and fruit—just everything that children 
ike. 


When you go shopping for Christmas gifts 
for your friends and schoolmates you will find all 
these things in the stores, to choose from—but 
don’t forget one of the best gifts of all, Wee Wis- 
dom magazine. It is a present that will thrill any 
boy or girl. 

Wee Wisdom is more than just one present; it 
is twelve presents, all in one. Each month it 
comes fresh and new, after toys from the Christ- 
mas tree are broken and gone. In it one will find S| 
stories and pictures about boys and girls just like SS 
you and your friends, and poems, and puzzles, and 
pictures to color, and everything else nice that 
could be in a magazine. You have Wee Wisdom 
and you know just how jolly it is. Think how 
much fun it would be to play Santa Claus by send- 
ing Wee Wisdom to your friends this Christmas. 
It is only $1 a year. 


Send us your orders now and at Christmas 
time we will send your friends announcements 
saying that it is you who are sending them Wee 
Wisdom for a whole year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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wu 1. On Christ-mas Eve I make be-lieve That I am San - ta’s lit - tle tl 


2. When bedtime comes And fifes and drums Are safe -ly placed for Christ-mas 

3. When in the dark The watchdogs bark And Christmas bells have hushed their 
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ber He lets me play In my own way With sled and cray-on, ball and toy. 
morn, All free from cares I say my prayers, And I am glad that I was born. 
joy, When all grows still From town to hill, I’m glad I’m Moth-er’s lit - tle boy. 
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THE CHRISTMAS HOUSE 


By? IMELDA OCTAVIA SHANKLIN 


Buddy built a Christmas house. He built it for 
Boon and Kitty Black. 

Buddy made the Christmas house of snow. He 
made a chimney to the house, and he made a door. 
The chimney was for Santa Claus. The door was 
for Boon and Kitty Black. 

Buddy put red paper in the walls. The red paper 
was windows. He said the red paper would mean 
that candles were burning, in the house. 

He made a wall around the house. The wall was 
of snow. He planted little cedar branches in the 
top of the wall. I helped him. He said the cedars 
would make trees for the birds. The cedars came 
from our Christmas tree, where Daddy had to 
trim it. 

We put wheat among the trees, so the birds 
would have Christmas dinner. 

Buddy carried Kitty Black to the Christmas 
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house. Boon watched us make the house. Buddy said 
Boon was interested. 

We gave Boon and Kitty Black a Christmas 
dinner. Their Christmas dinner was fried eps. 

Buddy put Kitty Black into the house. Buddy 
said I would be a 300d Santa Claus. He told me to 
drop pieces of e% down the chimney. They fell 
on a piece of paper we had put in the house for a 
table. Kitty Black ate some of the eg . 

Buddy put Boon into the house. I dropped some 
of the fried e332 for Boon. He jumped so hard to 
get his dinner that he broke the side of the house. 

Kitty Black ran out of the house. She jumped 
over the wall and went home. 

Boon stayed for his dinner. I gave him all the 
edd had. 

Buddy and I went to our own house. We 
watched the birds eat the wheat we had put on 
the wall for them. 
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The chief of the village 
brought the child his rarest 
piece of pottery. It had been a 
from a sreater chief. But 
the heart of the village chief 
warmed within him whenever 
he thought of the carpenter's 
son. So he gave him the best of 
all that he owned. 

When the chief placed the 
mug, on the carpet, little Lord 
Jesus caressed it with light 
touches of his little hands. Then 
he looked at the chief, and 
a preat light passed from the 
eyes of the child to the eyes of 
the man. Little Lord Jesus spoke 
in his baby language. The chief 
did not understand the words, 
but he knew 
that somethin}, 
wonderful 
came from the 


child to him. 


Tears started to the eyes of 
the chief, but they were blotted 
out by the joy that dawned in 
his face. He made a deep bow, 
spoke a blessin3, on the child, 
and left the house. 

Little Lord Jesus went to sleep 
on his 

As Father Joseph was leavin3, 
his shop one evening, he saw 
Mother Mary running, to meet 
him. She was holding, little Lord 
Jesus in her arms. 

“Why does Mary run?” Fa- 
ther Joseph asked himself. And 
he ran to meet her, 

When Father Joseph had 
nearly met her, he saw that 
Mother Mary and little Lord 
Jesus were 
smiling. 

Father Jos- 
ephfently put 
his hand on 
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Mother Mary’s arm. 
“Look! Look!” 


laughed Mother 
Mary. She lifted the 
baby’s upper lip. 
There softly sleamin3, as a 
royal pearl set in red coral, 
peeped the first tooth. 

Father Joseph lauRhed when 
he saw the tooth. He took little 
Lord Jesus into his arms. “’Tis 
a marvelous tooth, my wife,” 
he said. Carrying the child in 
one arm, and with the other 
arm around the shoulders of 
Mother Mary, he led the way 
home. 

Mother Mary sometimes took 
little Lord Jesus to the shop. 
She ave him fresh, clean shav- 
ings with which to play. When 
he tried to put the shavings into 
his mouth, she tenderly un- 
clasped the small fingers of her 
son, and put the shavings around 
his wrists, for bracelets. She put 
other shavings around his 
ankles. The baby laughed, and 
picked off the shavings, and 
Mother Mary put on new ones. 
Sometimes Father Joseph 
stopped his work to look at the 
play of Mother Mary and her 
beautiful child. 

With the clinging, ribbons of 
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wood made by Father 
Joseph's tools, Mother 
Mary once made a 
crown around the 
head of little Lord 
Jesus. When the crown was 
finished, he lifted his face. 
His clear eyes looked into some- 
thing, that Mother Mary could 
not see. A strange feelin’, swept 
through her. Quickly she took 
the shavings from his head, and 
for a long, time she held her baby 
close. She never again made a 
crown for him. 

Little Lord Jesus talked much, 
but neither Mother Mary nor 
Father Joseph understood what 
he said. Often in the night, the 
thought of her child would 
awaken Mother Mary. Then 
she would hear him speakin}? 
softly. She greatly wished to 
know what was in his mind. 
Although she did not under- 
stand the meaning, of his words, 
a holy peace and a sweet joy 
came to her in the sound of 
his words. 

She beZan to teach him one 
word. She would ask him, 
“Who, my son?” Then she told 
him the word that answered the 
question. The baby enjoyed the 
game. Soon he could answer 
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without help. That night, when 
they went out to greet Father 
» Joseph, Mother Mary said to her 
» child, “Who, my son?” 

Little Lord Jesus reached out 
his arms to Father Joseph and 
answered, “Father.” 

_ Father Joseph’s eyes became 
, misty. He took little Lord Jesus 
| to his breast, and said, “My son; 
more than son.” 

Then little Lord Jesus looked 
-toward the evenin?, sky, held 
out his arms, and said, “Father.” 
Mother Mary and Father Joseph 
looked at each other. Neither 


_ spoke, but Mother Mary thought 
of what an angel had told her 

before little Lord Jesus was 
born. 

A few days later, Mother 
| Mary took the child to the shop. 
She had another surprise for 
Father Joseph. She stood the 
little Lord Jesus on the floor. 
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She knelt back of him, with her 
hands on his sides. She told 
Father Joseph to put out his 
hands and ask the baby to come. 
Father Joseph knelt and held 
out his hands. 


“Come, little Jesus,’ he 
coaxed. 
“Come, little Jesus,” he 


coaxed again, with love calling, 
in his voice. 


Little Lord Jesus put forward 
one small foot. Then he put the 
other foot forward. Mother 
Mary took away her hands. 
With slow, toddling, steps, and 
with arms softly beating, the air 
to help ive him balance, little 
Lord Jesus made his way to 
Father Joseph. Clasped in 
Father Joseph’s arms, the child 
laughed sleefully, his one little 
tooth showin?, between his rose- 
red lips. 
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BY ALAN GRAY M. CAMPBELL 


When winter comes with ice and snow 
And whistling winds that loudly blow, 
The song birds to the southlands fly. 

I hear them call, Good-by! good-by!"’ 


But there are some who do not roam; 
They rest in tree tops, close at home. 
For them I run—it isn't hard— 


A bird hotel, out in the yard. 


I scatter bread crumbs all around, 

So birds can see them on the ground. 
And then I watch for birds to come, 
To peck at every single crumb. 


And, oh! how very pleased they are! 
They flutter down from near and far. 
And I'm as sure as I can be 


They like my bird hotel and me! 
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Write Santa To Bring 


LITTLE SUSIE SLEEP EARS 
and 


WHITE STOCKINGS and OTHER TALES 


While Santa was hitching Dasher and Dancer and Prancer and Vixen and 
Comet and Cupid and Dunder and Blitzen to the sleigh, making ready to leave 
on his yearly visit to all the children in the world, Mrs. Santa ran out of the 
house with this important telegram: 


Two new children’s books, Little Susie Sleep Ears and White Stockings and 
Other Tales, have just been completed. Leave one for each child this Christmas. 


UNITY SCHOOL. 


Santa was interested. He has always liked Unity School’s children’s books, 
and to have two new ones just at Christmas filled this jolly old man with delight. 
When he saw them he became even more enthusiastic. They were just about 
the prettiest books he had seen. 

The stories for these books were taken from Wee Wisdom and sent to a 
famous firm of children’s bookmakers, with a note to make them just as pretty 
as they could. When the books came, they were so lovely we could hardly be- 
lieve our eyes. Each page is decorated with pretty colored pictures and every- 
thing about the books is so different from any others Unity has published that 
you should hurry to write Santa to bring them to you this Christmas, so you can 
see them for yourself. We couldn’t start to tell you all the nice things about them. 

Many children are sending these books to their little friends and schoolmates 
this Christmas. The books are $.75 each, and we will mail them to your friends 
with announcements that you are sending them these gifts. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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¥ By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


Mm =©6We stood in the dark for a moment 
A or two, 
Small Brother and I. 
vt It was by the nice, “sprucy smell 
that we knew 

That, standing close by, 
Our Christmas tree waited, con- 

cealed by the gloom. 

I pushed on the switch, and it burst 
into bloom. 
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For each red light 
On Christmas tree, 
A thought of life 


Is born in me. 


For each green light, 
The Truth, I know, 
In mind and heart 
Will stronger grow. 


And every light 

Of lovely blue 
Will bring a thought 
‘Thats 
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